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is 
BIRTH AND CONVERSION. 


HE spiritual state of England in the 
beginning of the 18th century was dark 7% 


and dreary. The scoffer and the wicked 
man triumphed; the spiritual sleep of the 
formalist was rarely disturbed by the voice of 
warning.. The piety even of the true Christian 
languished, and yielded but stinted fruit in the 
deadly atmosphere by which it was surrounded. 
But the great Master had not forgotten His 
vineyard, and by His grace fit instruments were 
prepared to accomplish His merciful purposes. 
Unrecognized even by themselves, His hand was 
upon them, ordering all their ways to that point 
at which they were to be His messengers to the 
world. And as it was His design that the move- 
ment of mercy should extend to every class, He 
chose His servants from all the varied ranks and 
conditions of life. In the halls of the noble, the 
quiet retreats of learning, the homes of the middle- 
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classes, and the cottages of the labouring poor, 
the flame of piety was kindled in such rapid suc- 
cession that, almost simultaneously, all classes 
found this new and strangely powerful element 
working amongst them. And on looking back on 
that great revival of religion with which the names 
of Wesley, Whitefield, and Lady Huntingdon are 
so prominently associated, we cannot fail to see the 
hand of God as visibly interposing, as in any one 
of the great crises of the Church’s history, and one 
is again constrained to exclaim, “The Lord 
reigneth ; let the earth rejoice.” 

Selina, Countess of Huntingdon, a daughter of 
the noble house of Shirley, was born on the 24th 
August, 1707. She was the second of the three 
daughters and co-heiresses of Washington, Earl 
Ferrars. Her family traced up its pedigree to the 
times of Edward the Confessor, and boasted, in its 
long line of distinguished ancestry, of alliances 
with the Royal Family of England and many Con- 
tinental potentates, as well as with very many of 
England’s highest nobles. 

In June, 1728, she became the wife of the ninth 
Earl of Huntingdon, a man of exemplary character, 
whose family was distinguished by its regard 
to religious observances, and into her new sphere 
the young Countess carried the same serious spirit 
which had marked her previous life. 

About this time the preaching of John Wesley, 
George Whitefield, Mr. Ingham, and others was 
awakening much public attention, and the Ladies 
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Hastings, the Earl of Huntingdon’s sisters, deter- 
mined to hear these strange men for themselves. 
The result was that these “ honourable women ”’ 
were led to believe in the Son of God, and at once 
they desired to bring their family circle into the 
joy of salvation, feeling that in Christ alone was 
there safety and peace. Among others to whom 
they spoke, Lady Huntingdon was greatly im- 
pressed, and began to reflect on her own hopes for 
eternity. 

From the pleasures of the Court and its fashion- 
able amusements she turned away, to perfect her- 
self, as she supposed, in virtue and goodness. She 
ministered liberally to the poor on her husband’s 
estates ; and was scrupulously exact in the per- 
formance of her religious duties; but with it all 
there was an unhumbled and unrenewed heart, and 
in her two classes of experience,—first, as a self- 
righteous aspirant for eternal life; and then, as a 
self-renouncing sinner,—we have a lesson well 
worthy of being deeply pondered. 

At last a dangerous illness brought her to the 
brink of the grave, and the fear of death fell heavily 
upon her ; for now she saw that she had beguiled 
herself with false hopes, and that all her righteous- 
ness was as “ filthy rags.’’ She saw now that “ all 
have sinned and come short of the glory of God.” 
And in her distress of soul the words of her sister- 
in-law came back to her mind. From her bed of 
weakness she lifted up her heart to the Saviour in 
penitence and prayer, and immediately her fears 
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were removed, and she was filled with “ joy and 
peace in believing.” 

Rising from this bed of most blessed affliction, 
Lady Huntingdon resolved to consecrate herself “‘ a 
living sacrifice’ to God. She had formerly been 
zealous for good works ; she determined to become 
more so. But from what different motives and 
with what different feelings! Formerly, as she 
confessed, she sought to work out a righteousness 
for herself, endeavouring by prayer and fasts and 
almsgiving to commend herself to the favour of the 
Most High. But now that she trusts in the merits 
of Another for her justification in the sight of God, 
she is constrained ‘‘ by love”’ to labour far more 
abundantly than she did before “ from fear.” At 
length duty and pleasure are one, and this noble 
worker for the Lord’s cause feels how vain and poor 
is the happiness aught else can give, compared with 
the joy of the Christian who labours for, and glories 
in, “‘ the Cross of Christ.” 


EL: 
SERVICE FOR CHEST 


Following her conversion, Lady Huntingdon 
at once entered on a life of service for Christ. This 
was no easy task for one in her position. To the 
disapprobation of her kindred, was added the 
sneers and contempt of the fashionable world. But 
decision marked her religious course from the very 
commencement ; there was no compromise with 
the world, no shrinking from declaring her faith, 
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and no fear of man. Immediately on her recovery 
from the illness which led to her conversion, she 
sent to the Wesleys, who were preaching in the 
neighbourhood, ‘‘ wishing them good speed in the 
name of the Lord, and assuring them of her firm 
resolve to live for Him Who had died for her.” 

Most nobly did she carry out her resolve. At 
Donnington Park and her other country residences 
she engaged in earnest effort for Christ. The 
Wesleys and others were her frequent guests, and 
on such occasions she filled her house with the 
neighbouring gentry to hear the Gospel from their 
lips. Rich and poor alike were dear to her heart, 
and many were the hours she spent visiting among 
the cottages of the very poorest. And there are 
not wanting indications that, among her former 
friends, there was a conviction that she had chosen 
the better part. ‘‘ One day at Court,” we are told, 
“the Prince of Wales enquired of a lady of fashion 
where Lady Huntingdon was, as she so seldom 
visited the circle.’”’ The lady replied with a sneer, 
“I suppose praying with her beggars.’ The 
Prince shook his head and said, ‘“‘ When I am 
dying, I think I shall be happy to seize the skirt of 
Lady Huntingdon’s mantle, to lift me up with her 
to Heaven.”’ 

In 1748 Lady Huntingdon appointed Mr. White- 
field her chaplain, an office which neither party 
desired should be a sinecure. On one day of the 
week the kitchen was open for preaching to the 
poor, and on two other days her drawing rooms 
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were filled with the nobility, listening to the burn- 
ing words of the eloquent preacher. Brilliant 
gatherings these of dukes and earls and noble 
ladies, pressing in to listen to a faithful evangelical 
sermon. And many of these were brought to a 
saving knowledge of the Gospel of Christ Jesus, 
and took up the Cross of their Lord openly, daring 
to follow Him fully. 

But her labours extended beyond her own neigh- 
bourhood ; for soon she began to open places of 
worship in needy towns and villages, where the 
simple Gospel could be preached to the hungry 
people ; and soon many more appeals for help 
came in than could possibly be met. Many of her 
churches and chapels have histories of intense 
interest. For example, there is North Street 
Church, Brighton, built with the proceeds of the 
sale of her jewels ; and that at Bath, which was 
continually crowded with fashionable congrega- 
tions, listening to such men of God as Whitefield, 
Romaine, Venn, Fletcher of Madely, Haweis, Ber- 
ridge, and others. Writing about this time to a 
friend, Lady Huntingdon says: “ It will afford you 
unspeakable pleasure to hear of the amazing suc- 
cess attending our labours at Worcester. The 
chapel was crowded, and multitudes went away 
unable to gain admittance. I know not which 
way to turn, I have so many applications from 
people in various parts of the kingdom for more 
labourers. Pray mightily to the Lord to send 
forth a host of holy, devoted souls, to proclaim the 
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glory of His righteousness and blood to an unbe- 
lieving and degenerate world. I feel that if I ha/l 
a thousand worlds, and a thousand lives, that dear 
Lamb of God, my best, my eternal, my only Friend, 
should have all devoted to His service and glory.” 

The winter of 1767 was a period of special 
activity, even in her energetic life, for she was at 
this time occupied in the formation of a College to 
meet the needs of the work. Her ministers, chiefly 
of the Church of England, were wholly unable to 
overtake its ever-increasing demands, and the 
College was meant for the training of men for the 
ministry, to supply the need. It was established 
first at Trevecca House, in Wales, afterwards re- 
moving to Cheshunt, and has now made its home | 
at Cambridge. ° 

The saintly Fletcher of Madely was its first 
President, and George Whitefield preached the 
dedication sermon on 24th August, 1768, from the 
text, “In all places where I record My name I 
will come unto thee, and I will bless thee.”” (Exodus 
xx. 24). On the following Sunday he preached 
again to a congregation of some thousands in the 
court of the College, from the text, ‘“‘ Other founda- 
tion can no man lay than that is laid, which is 
Jesus Christ.”” (1. Corinthians iii. 11). 

Although the chief purpose of the college was to 
supply ministers for the Countess of Huntingdon’s 
own Connexion, the students were left free to choose 
their service, and it is not too much to say that 
almost every branch of the Christian Church has 
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benefited accordingly. ‘‘ A considerable number 
have been in the Church of England ; one or two 
in the Church of Scotland ; some in other Presby- 
terian Churches ; some in Free Episcopal Churches ; 
very many among Congregationalists ; and a goodly 
number in our own Connexion. At home, the 
College has given secretaries to the London Mis- 
sionary Society, Religious Tract Society, and Bible 
Society, and Professors to more than one college ; 
abroad, some of its men have done the noblest 
work as missionaries, and not a few of the long roll 
will be had “ in everlasting remembrance.” 

But the records of her labours at home, and her 
interest in spreading the Gospel abroad, cannot be 
given here below ; only in the great hereafter shall 
we fully know all that this remarkable woman 
undertook and accomplished for her Lord. Henry 
Venn wrote of her : “‘ Iam favoured with the pleas- 
ing sight and the animating example of a soul 
aflame with love to a crucified God,—that ‘ stumb- 
ling-block to them that perish.’ In Lady Hunt- 
ingdon I see a star of the first magnitude in the 
firmament of the Church. Blessed be God for free 
grace, that salvation is to everyone that cometh 
to Christ! How do her works of faith and love 
preach Jesus Christ! No equipage, no livery 
servants, no house ; all these given up that perish- 
ing sinners may hear the life-giving sound, and be 
enriched with all spiritual blessings. Her prayers 
are heard, her chapel is crowded (he wrote from 
Bath), and many sinners are being brought into the 
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city of Refuge.’’ From the day of her conversion 
to the hour of her death, she lived in order that she 
might uphold the Cross of Christ, and spread the 
truth of a free salvation, through faith in the 
finished, perfect work of the Son of God. And it 
was her unspeakable joy to see great numbers 
brought to Christ through her instrumentality from 
amongst the noblest, as well as the poorest, in the 
land. 


HE 
HER CONNEXION. 


The evangelical leaders of the 18th century were 
men and women of the deepest sympathies and the 
strongest instincts of association. They gathered 
round them groups of willing workers, who were 
ready to take their directions from them. Such 
groups gathered around John Wesley and others, 
and those thus connected by ties of labour for 
Christ became known as a “‘ Connexion,’—a body 
of workers under a leader whose name they bore. 
The work carried on by Lady Huntingdon and her 
friends spread from town to town, places of worship 
were erected, she making herself responsible to 
send preachers,—and these preachers and their 
congregations were known as her Connexion. 

The term, it will be observed, meant more than 
friendship. Wesley, Watts, Archbishop Potter 
and Dr. Doddridge were all her friends, but they 
were none of them (unless possibly the first, for a 
time) in her Connexion. The term evidently de- 
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noted definite association for definite work. Those 
who occupied her pulpits, with the congregations 
they gathered around them, formed her Connexion. 

A special epoch in the history of her work in the 
Gospel, occurred with her secession from the Church 
of England in 1781. Itso happened that there was 
a theatre in the parish of Clerkenwell, called the 
Pantheon. This building had been purchased by 
the Countess of Huntingdon, and fitted up as a 
place of worship; and it speedily became the 
House of God and the very Gate to Heaven to 
thousands of men and women. Many clergymen 
of the Church of England preached there, the place 
was crowded to the doors, and hundreds of people 
were converted. 

But the vicar of the parish intervened, and on 
his appeal to the bishop, the clergy were prohibited 
from taking any part in the work. The whole sad 
story can be found in detail in The Life and Times 
of the Countess of Huntingdon, and in the shorter 
life, The Coronet and the Cross. Sufficient it is for 
us to note that the step of secession was not taken 
hastily nor thoughtlessly, but only after repeated 
provocations and legal decisions, and with a view 
to securing the preaching of the Gospel wherever 
opportunity offered. Dr. Haweis and Mr. Glascott 
had been silenced for preaching in her chapel at 
Spa Fields ; the Rev. W. Taylor, coming forward 
to officiate, was prevented by the vicar; and 
Serjeant Glyn, an eminent counsel, advised her that 
the only way open for her was to take advantage 
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of the Toleration Act, and register her places of 
worship as outside the Church of England. 

So she writes to a friend on the 27th December, 
1781: ‘Should further citations come, I am 
unable to support the disputes, however unjustly 
determined by a Court that has no legal authority. 
In this case I am reduced to turn the finest congre- 
gation, not only in England, but in any part of the 
world, into a dissenting meeting . . . by the medium 
of secession. . . . Our ministers, then, must come 
recommended by that neutrality between Church 
and Dissent,—Secession ; such ministers could 
supply any work that opened, yet not be obnoxious 
to either party, while by preaching and practice 
they maintain the doctrines of the Reformation.” 
And again, “ I am to be cast out of the Church now, 
only for what I have been doing these forty years,— 
speaking and living for Jesus Christ! Blessed be 
the Lord, I have not one care relative to this event, 
but to be found faithful to God and man through 
all. I have asked none to go with me; and none 
that do not come willingly to the help of the Lord, 
and, by faith in the Son of-God, lay all at His feet, 
would do me any good.” 

At last, much as she loved the Church of Eng- 
land, and she loved it to the day of her death, the 
opposition to her work could be no longer tolerated, 
and the severance was made. Two years after- 
wards, on the gth of March, 1783, a service which 
lasted for five hours was held in Spa Fields, at 
which six young men from the college were set 
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apart for the ministry. The Rev. T. Wills gave 
an address, in which he said: “I need not speak 
of the chapels her ladyship has built for the service 
of the Gospel... . or of the college where serious 
students have been maintained and educated for 
the ministry at her sole expense. . . . But some of 
the ministers sent here to preach have been cited 
before the spiritual court, tried, and silenced. 
What was to be done ? One after another silenced 
and threatened, nothing could be done in support 
of the cause of God upon our own principles, but to 
secede, or peacefully withdraw from the establish- 
ment, and continue to maintain under the Tolera- 
tion Act the doctrines of the Church of England, 
while we could not in conscience submit to many of 
her canons, or that part of her discipline which we 
judged to be a human imposition upon the con- 
science, unreasonable and unscriptural.” 

Of course it was impossible but that such a step 
should affect the Connexion and those who preached 
to its congregations. Some, while retaining all 
friendliness, ceased the habit of preaching ; others 
continued the “ irregularity” of so doing; while 
some, like Mr. Wills and Mr. Taylor, seceded also. 
About this time, Fifteen Articles of Religion (com- 
piled from the Thirty-nine Articles and from the 
Westminster Confession), were drawn up, agree- 
ment with which forms a bond which unites our 
ministers and congregations to this day. Beyond 
these Fifteen Articles, the Connexion has no act of 
uniformity. The worship of the Churches, accord- 
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ing to the varying needs of different localities, may 
be liturgical or non-liturgical, although it was 
“the wish and arrangement of the Countess that 
the prayers of the English Church should be read.” 
Congregations are also allowed much liberty in the 
form of their self-government, leaving, if they 
choose, the management of their affairs (election of 
a minister excepted) in the hands of a Committee 
of Management for the time being. Some Churches 
have as many as seven on such Committees, others 
have as few as two or three. Some call them 
deacons, some managers, some Committees, some 
Church Councils, but in all cases the lay vote is 
very much larger than the ministerial. 

As to the government of the Connexion, it may 
suffice to say here that its rights of property are 
conserved by a body of Trustees, the successors of 
those to whom Lady Huntingdon left all her 
chapels, houses, and furniture, together with the 
residue of her estates. Then for mutual help and 
counsel, an annual Conference of the Connexion is 
held, attended by the Trustees, ministers, and 
delegates from all the Churches, at which all matters 
relating to the welfare of the Connexion are con- 
sidered, debated, and decided. 


PV. 
ILLNESS AND DEATH. 


At length this long and useful life drew to a 
close. In November, 1790, Lady Huntingdon 
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broke a blood-vessel, and very feeble health fol- 
lowed ; still she continued to take a large share in 
the direction of those affairs which she had made 
the business of her life, until the following summer. 
Then the home-call came, and on the 17th June, 
1791, weak and weary with the burden of eighty- 
three years, she folded up her mantle, and departed 
to be with the Lord. 

The scene in the death-chamber was such as 
might have been expected from such a life. 
Activity for the cause of Christ was the great char- 
acteristic of Lady Huntingdon’s outward course,— 
joy in Him the prominent feature of her inner 
experience ; and both held their sway over her 
until the end. 

Just at this time she was much interested in 
plans for missionary work among the heathen, 
and part of her last day was spent in giving direc- 
tions about this business. She knew her hour was 
come, and looked forward with perfect peace to the 
solemn transition approaching. “My work is 
done,” were nearly her last words, “ I have nothing 
to do now but to go to my Father.” 

Yet it was on no self-complacent review of her 
past life that this peace was founded. “ How 
little could anything of mine,” she said, “give a 
moment’s rest to a departing soul! I have no hope 
but that which inspired the dying malefactor at 
the side of my Lord, and I must be saved in the 
same way, as freely and fully, or not at all.” And 
then she added, that a sinner could only rest 
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satisfactorily on one Foundation, and would find 
nothing in the best works of his best day that he 
could dare produce before God for its own sake,— 
sufficiently blessed and secure if he could but cry, 
“God be merciful to me a sinner, and let me be 
found accepted in the Beloved, and complete in 
Bima” 

Thus did this noble woman, this elect lady, ex- 
change her earthly coronet for a heavenly crown. 
Her mortal remains were laid to rest at Ashby de la 
Zouche. 

It would be difficult to over-estimate the in- 
fluence of the Countess of Huntingdon on the re- 
ligious life of her day. She was, as has been justly 
remarked, the chief instrument in bringing the 
Gospel into friendly contact with the highest ranks 
of society. Her personal influence seems to have 
been very remarkable, for many who were proud 
of their rank and talents, and devoted to pleasure, 
were nevertheless induced by her to listen to the 
words of eternal life, not only in her own drawing- 
room, but in the despised conventicle. The woman 
who possessed so strong a power of attraction over 
such natures must have been endowed with rare 
gifts, and it is not surprising to find some being led 
into the light and joy of salvation. “ We are 
deeply indebted to your ladyship,” wrote the Earl 
of Dartmouth, “‘ more deeply than we can express. 
Our obligations are of a nature never to be repaid 
by us ; but you will be rewarded openly before an 
assembled world, when we shall swell that innu- 
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merable train of children which the Lord hath given 
you.” Nor while keeping the vineyards of others 
was her own neglected, for we read that this busy 
woman found opportunity to devote days to “ the 
duties of self-examination, humiliation, and re- 
newed dedication of herself to God.” Never did 
she lose sight of the necessity of personal holiness, 
and the more exalted her views of the freeness of 
salvation became, so much the stronger grew her 
conviction of the Christian’s obligation to bring 
forth all the fruits of righteousness. 

The Countess of Huntingdon lived as a witness 
for the finished, perfect work of Christ. She was 
““a woman whose heart the Lord opened,” and from 
the day she first realized the saving power of the 
Cross to the day of her departure to be with Christ, 
she gave herself unreservedly to His service. 
She was very jealous for the Lord of hosts, very 
jealous for the Cross of Calvary, and so she ever 
urged upon all with whom she came into contact 
that salvation is of grace, and all of grace, and 
that thus Christ must be first and last, and all in all. 

The same Gospel of the Cross that transformed 
her life is transforming lives to-day wherever they 
are yielded to its saving power. For it is still “ the 
power of God unto salvation to everyone that be- 
lieveth,” and from every rank of society God is 
still calling out a people to Himself. 

Thus He is calling you,—how have you 


answered ? P. ROSE. 


MALVERN, 1909. 
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